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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


The first business matter considered at our executive's January 30 meeting was a 
Toronto request for the London Chapter membership list. George had sent this and also 
reported that a final accounting of the 1985 symposium finances would be available by 
the end of the month. Our impoverished Chapter has applied for a 1986 operating grant 
from the Society and should hear the verdict shortly. 


With our upcoming member's nite booked, the executive discussed future speakers; 
including, Dr. William Finlayson and Dr. David Stothers for the spring agenda. Possible 
fall schedule presentations by Drs. Conrad Heidenreich, Michael Spence and Sally 
Weaver were considered. 


As readers may have noticed on the cover page, our executive is now fully 
staffed. Margaret kindly volunteered her time after a lengthy (and at times, brutal) 
recruitment drive by the senior executive. Thanks Margaret! 


Next on the agenda was a presentation by Robert Mayer concerning the 1986 
Oneida Project. Band council has received a Federal training and research grant for 
three Oneida residents, and a committee composed of Neal Ferris, Ian Kenyon and Bob 
Mayer will coordinate Chapter involvement in the training program. A proposal for an 
excavation, based on the Oneida Project '85 findings, has been supported in principle by 
band council. An application for Community Facilities Improvement Program funding 
will be made in support at the proposed Oneida sesquicentennial historical and 
archaeological display. It has been suggested that our Chapter continue direct 
involvement in the survey aspect of the Oneida project through a S.E.E.D. application 
for six positions. However, those Chapter members who prefer excavation to survey 
will be provided with the opportunity to participate on the planned Williams homestead 
excavation project. 


Other subjects considered by our executive included production of a volume 
containing the best KEWA articles published during our newsletter's first ten years. 
Some thirty-five articles are being sent to Drs. Bruce Trigger and David Brose for 
review. Costing and timing were discussed, and it is hoped that the volume will be 
ready for the Canadian Archaeological Association meetings in April. Finally, a less 
ambitious compendium of Nineteenth Century Notes will be produced and available at 
modest cost over the next several months. 


Public Advisory Committee 


On behalf of the London Chapter's newly formed Public Advisory Committee 
(Mike Gibbs, Chairman), Bob Mayer recently attended an informal meeting organized by 
Mrs. Julia Beck, President of the London Region Branch, Architectural Conservancy of 
Ontario. Seventeen individuals representing an equal number of local community heri- 


tage organizations and committees* met at the London Urban Resource Centre on 
January 8, 1986. The reason for the meeting was to provide a forum where each group 
could introduce itself to the others and briefly relate their organization's objectives. 


We are all aware that there are a number of groups in the City of London area 
which are concerned with preserving "heritage" in all its various forms. Some groups 
are interested in historic buildings, others with conserving the natural features of the 
landscape, and still others with the area's history. Individuals who belong to only one 
group frequently know little or nothing about the other groups! activities. Obviously, it 
would be to everyone's benefit if representatives of these groups were to meet once or 
twice a year and more frequently if a special need arose. Meetings of this sort would 
have several advantages; such as, getting together people with similar interests to 
exchange ideas, avoiding unnecessary duplication in programs, and the long range 
planning and coordinating of efforts on special projects. 


The agenda for this first meeting centered on discussing several ways to celebrate 
Heritage Day on February 17th, the formation of a London branch of the Talbot Estate 
Task Force, and the Talbot Block development situation. 


The next meeting is tentatively scheduled for late spring or early fall at the 
Windemere Estate. (submitted by Robert Mayer.) 


SOCIAL REPORT 


Thanks to the efforts of our Thursday nite lab crew, the Elliott site artifacts 
have been processed - finally! All rims, pipes, lithic and bone tools have been sorted 
and catalogued. The remaining ceramics, lithics, bone and floral samples are all bagged 
separately by feature and layer. We are now in a position to begin full scale analysis, 
including artifact cross-mend patterning over the villages, the distribution of ritually 
related artifacts and specialist studies of the floral and faunal remains. Thanks folks! 
Additions to our crew over the last month are Mr. Jeff Bursey and Mr. Orville Wight, 
both of London. 


Chapter members should mark the following meetings on their calendars and plan 
to attend: 


February 15 McMaster Symposium, Hamilton Current Ideas on the Peopling of the 
New World 
March 21-22 Brock Symposium, St. Catharines Western Cyprus: Connections 


March 21-23 Ontario Historical Society, Toronto Ontario Treasures: Our Heritage on 
Paper 


April 24-27 Canadian Archaeological Association Annual Meeting, Toronto 


* These organizations and committees included: Architectural Conservancy of Ontario; 
City of London L.A.C.A.C.; Heritage London Foundation; London and Middlesex 
Historical Soc.; London Council’ of Women; London Urban League; Mcllwraith Field 
Naturalists; Medway Valley News; Ontario Soc. for Industrial Archaeology; P.A.C.C.C. 
(U.W.O.); Talbot Community Association; and, Woodfield Community Association. 


INVENTORY LIQUIDATION SALE 


If you have ever considered buying a copy of Dr. Gerald Killan's David Boyle 
From Artisan to Archaeologist, now is the time and this month's meeting is the place! 
While supplies last, the Chapter is offering these collectors items for a mere $6.00 
each! Yes, you heard right! So, just come on down to the meeting and say Linda sent 
YOUseee 


THE FAR SIDE By GARY LARSON 
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“So what's this? | asked for a hammer! A hammer! 
This is a crescent wrench! ... Well, maybe it’s 
a hammer. ... Damn these stone tools.” 


Following a protracted labour, Ian is now pleased to present the following article. 


GQ 


ECHO THE FIREKEEPER: 
A NINETEENTH CENTURY IROQUOIS SITE 


Ian Kenyon & Thomas Kenyon 


This paper is about an Iroquois chief and his 
family who, in the secona quarter of the nineteenth 
century, lived in a house near the Grand River, on 
what today is Lot 56, River Range, Onondaga Twp. 
This man was known variously as Thomas Hill, Thomas 
Echo, Thomas Echo Hill, Skanawati, or sometimes -- 
Echo the Firekeeper. 


THE SIX NATIONS ON THE GRAND RIVER 


Before discussing Thomas Hill and the site 
where he lived (Figure 1; AgHa-26 in Figure 3), it is 
first necessary to provide a sketch of the economic, 
political and religious structure of Six Nations 
society in the nineteenth century (see Weaver 1978), 
particularly that of the Onondaga, Seneca and Tus- 
carora, the principal Nations associated with Hill and 
his family. 


Settlement Patterns 


Three main periods of settlement patterns can 
be defined for the Grand River Iroquois: the village 
period (1784-1814); dispersed farm period (1814-1847); 
modern reserve period (1847-present). While the 1814 
date separating the first two periods is rather 
arbitrarily defined, the year 1847 marked a great 
change in their settlement mode. 

Village Period (1784-1814). Early accounts of 
the Grand River Iroquois suggest that village 
settlements, even if rather loose agglomerations of 
houses, were the dominant settlement form during the 
early years on the river. In Augustus Jones' 1791-2 
survey of the Grand River he identified the locations 
of Seneca, Onondaga, Delaware, Cayuga, Oneida and 
Mohawk villages, which were all located near the 
banks of the river. Unfortunately, with the exception 
of Mohawk Village, there appears to be no adequate 
pictorial or cartographic representation of any of 
these early villages. Mohawk Village itself, with an 
Anglican chapel as a centrepiece, hardly can be 
considered as typical. The size and configuration of 
the other villages can only be guessed. 

Dispersed Farm Period (1814-1847). After the 
end of the 1812-14 war there are a number of 
references to the decline of the principal villages, 
including Mohawk Village. In the case of Mohawk 
Village, specific explanations given for its slow 
abandonment were the increasing scarcity of fire 
wood in its vicinity and the disruptions created by 
the war of 1812 (Kenyon and Ferris 1984). Another 
factor seems to have been changes in Six Nations 
farming practices. As involvement in the Euro- 
pean-centred market economy increased, Native farms 
expanded in size, and with the further adoption of 
European cultivation techniques, a more dispersed 
settlement pattern became desirable. As villages 
declined, Native farmers spread along the Grand 
River, some even establishing homesteads on the back 
creeks. Nonetheless, most settlement was still 


focused on the major waterways. By the 1840's a 
report on Six Nations affairs noted that "(at Mohawk 
Village) all the Indian Inhabitants...with the exception 
of 4 or 5 families, have sold their improve- 
ments.... The Upper Cayuga Village is now deserted by 
the Indians. The Onondaga Settlements...can scarcely 
be called Villages" (Johnston 1964:306). 

The Modern Reserve Period (1847-present). By 
the 1840's most of the vast Grand River tract which 
had been granted to the Six Nations in 1784 had been 
sold, with little more than one township (Tuscarora) 
remaining. By 1847 most of the white squatters had 
been removed from Tuscarora township and David 
Thorburn, the Superintendent, began assigning 100 
acre tracts to each Six Nation family. The resulting 
settlement pattern very much resembled that of any 
white-occupied township, with homesteads evenly 
spaced along the concession roads. The allotments 
were not made at random, and members of a given 
tribe or tribal segment tended to settle together: the 
Mohawks, Oneida and Upper Cayuga in the western 
part of the reserve; the Seneca, Onondaga, and Tus- 
Carora in the central part; and, the Lower Cayuga, 
Delaware and more Seneca and Onondaga in the east. 
This pattern has remained fairly constant until the 
present day with the only major change being the 
rise of small central places, notably the village of 
Ohsweken in the centre of the reserve, which, by the 
end of the 19th century, contained not only the Six 
Nations Council House, but also a Baptist Church and 
a general store. 


Political Structure 


In addition to the Six Nations proper -- the 
Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca and 
Tuscarora -- there were other groups that although 


not formally integrated into the Iroquois traditional 
political structure, nonetheless settled and even 
intermarried with the Six Nations. These other groups 
included a fairly large contingent of the Algon- 
quian-speaking Delaware, a small number of Nanti- 
coke, who were an Iroquoian people originally from 
Maryland, and, perhaps the most curious group of all, 
the Tutelo, a Souian-speaking people from the 
American Southeast. 

Most of the Nations, however, were further 
divided into "parties" or factions, apparently based 
on differences in geographical origins or groupings 
centred on traditional or charismatic leaders. For 
example, the Onondaga were split into two parties, a 
larger one under the leadership of Henry Clear Sky, 
and a smaller one under Bearfoot (Table 1). Similarly, 
the Seneca, who totalled about 100 individuals, were 
almost evenly divided into groups led by Nikarondasa 
and Kanetaga, both veterans of the war of 1812. 
Even the Nanticokes, who numbered only about 50, 
had an "Old" and "Young" group, the former living in 
association with the Lower Cayuga and the Delaware 
and the latter with the Tuscarora. 
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Figure |. The Lower Grand River Tract. Shown here are some of 
the Six Nations and European sites mentioned in the text, as well 
as the principal river towns and townships of the 19th century. 


Table | 
Populations of the Onondaga, Seneca, Tuscarora 
and Young Nanticoke, 1831-1857 


Year 
Tribe 1831 1836 1843 1857 
Clear Sky Onondaga 227 212-219 198 
Bearfoot Onondaga 49 75 64 69 
Kanetaga Seneca 60 54 52 42 
Nikarondasa Seneca 34 40 55 62 
Tuscarora Wz 3857 192) 9209 
Young Nanticoke 25 23 17 46 


Sources: 1831 & 1836, U.W.O., Regional Coll., 
Grand River Navigation Co. Papers; 1843, 
Johnston 1964:307; 1857, Canada 1858. 


At the heart of the Iroquois confederacy was 
the council of hereditary chiefs. Among the Five 
Nations (the Six excluding the Tuscarora), there were 
49 or 50 hereditary chiefs or sachems, whose titles 
passed through the matrilineal or female line (Gold- 
enweiser 1914), usually from brother to brother or 
from uncle to nephew (sister's son). Chiefs could also 
have deputies or assistants who often succeeded the 
principal chief upon the latter's death or retirement. 
Although there was a fixed set of titles for each 
Nation, in the 19th century these titles sometimes 
became associated with certain factions within each 
Nation. For example, of the 9 Mohawk titles, 5 were 
considered to "belong" to the Upper Mohawk and 4 to 
the Lower Mohawk (Newhouse in Fenton 1950). Simi- 
larly, of the 5 active Seneca titles (in fact there are 
8 sachems but 3 titles were inactive on the Grand 
River) 4 can be linked with the Nikarondasa faction 
and only | with the Kanetaga. 

Although not considered among the 50 (or 49) 
founding chiefs of the Confederacy, the Tuscaroras 
had 13 hereditary titles, of which only 4 were active 
on the Grand River, according to a list of 1897 
(Chadwick 1897:95-7). As well, the Nanticokes had 
two hereditary chiefs. 


Farming and Land Use 


By the 1840's Six Nations farming was greatly 
influenced by European practice. Some Iroquois 
farmers had barns and wagons, and almost 40% of the 
households had ploughs; horse, cattle and sheep were 
almost universal (Johnston 1964:307). Although corn, 
beans and potatoes were the staple crops, many were 
also growing wheat, which could be used as a cash 
crop. 

Some Iroquois, especially the Lower Mohawk, 
had large farms that would rival that of any white 
neighbour. Nonetheless, the individual farm lists for 
the detailed 1843 agricultural census reveals great 
disparity among the Six Nation farmers. For example, 
census records (Table 2) for the Tuscarora and Young 
Nanticokes show that about three-quarters of the 
farms were under 20 acres in size, noticeably smaller 
than those in a typical white township. Yet there 
were a scattering of individuals with good sized farm 
operations. 


Table 2 
Size of Tuscarora and "Young" 
Nanticoke Farms, 1843 


Acres No. 
0-9 20 
10-19 12 
20-29 3 
30-39 3 
40-49 2 
50-59 Zz 
60-69 1 


Source: Public Archives 
of Canada, R.G. 10, Vol. 
140. 


Religion 


The 19th century was an era of increasing 
religious polarization. The teachings of the Seneca 
prophet Handsome Lake (1735-1815) brought the 
"Good Message" to the Six Nations, revitalizing and 
transforming traditional beliefs into a new and 
vigorous Native religion, one which still flourishes 
today. 

Yet Christian missionaries also had a great 
impact, particularly in the 1820's and later (Graham 
1975). In the late 18th century the bastion of 
Christianity was Mohawk Village with its Anglican 
church. Although many of the Mohawks and Oneida 
were Christians, there were few to be found among 
the other tribes. In fact, the Anglican missionary 
effort at this time-was rather half-hearted and it 
was not until 1827, that a full time Anglican mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Robert Lugger, was sent to Six 
Nations (Johnston 1984). In 1828 an Anglican mission 
was established in the Tuscarora settlement, first 
under the- leadership of Rev. A. Nelles then, after his 
appointment to Mohawk Chapel, the Rev. Adam 
Elliot, who laboured between 1838 and 1875. 

The Methodists started their work in the 1820's, 
with much of their effort being concentrated on the 
Mohawks and Oneidas, although the Christian 


Guardian of 10 Sept. 1834 reported that an open air 


meeting was being held among the Onondagas, near 
Bearfoot's residence. 

A new denomination appeared among the Grand 
River Iroquois in the early 1840's -- the Baptists 
(Pryse 1963). The Baptist movement of the 1840's had 
its main focus in the Tuscarora settlement, which 
already had an Angiican church. Ironically the great 
open air meetings of the early 1840's (Jamieson 
1940:2), which included many former Anglicans, must 
have taken place almost within eyesight of the Rev. 
Elliot's mission. The reason for this sudden shift from 
one denomination to another, at least in part, seems 
to have had its genesis in an increasing factionalism 
within the Anglican congregation. In 1842 Elliot 
reported dissension between his principal assistants, 
who were both native Tuscaroras -- William Alvis, 
the interpreter, and John Obediah, the catechist 
(Johnston 1964:265-268). For unstated reasons the 
interpreter had alienated John Obediah, who urged 
for Alvis' dismissal. To make matters worse, Elliot 


felt that Obediah and three of his Native heipers 
were straying too far from church doctrine in their 
interpretation of the Gospel. This conflict finally 
resulted in the removal of Alvis and an admission 
from Obediah of his doctrinal error, but his three 
assistants broke with the church. In 1842 a group, 
which included almost every prominent Tuscarora 
other than Alvis and Obediah, petitioned the Crown 
for recognition of a Baptist church (Johnston 
1964:264-265; Pryse 1963). Thus began the Baptist 
movement at Six Nations, which today is one of the 
leading Christian denominations, second only to the 
Anglicans. 

There were other reasons why the Baptists were 
so successful among the Grand River Tuscarora. 
There was undoubtedly strong influence from the 
Tuscarora of western New York, who had already 
established a Baptist church amongst themselves in 
the 1830's, under the leadership of the Rev. James N. 
Cusick (1805-1861), himself a Tuscarora (Graymont 
1969). This tie between the New York and Ontario 
Tuscarora was undoubtedly strengthened in 1848, 
when Cusick took charge of the Grand River Baptist 
mission (Pryse 1969). 


THOMAS ECHO HILL 


There is a gold mine of information available 
for reconstructing the personal histories of Six 
Nations individuals in the nineteenth century (Faux 
1981), yet there are pitfalls for the unwary 
researcher. 

It is not uncommon to find a single individual 
being listed under different names. An Iroquois of 
this period might have more than one English name, 
as Thomas Hill (alias Echo) seems to have had. 
Furthermore there might be two or more native 
names, for not only will most individuals have had an 
Iroquois personal name, but some in addition bore the 
name of one of the 50 founding chiefs of the confed- 
eracy. So, for instance, to link the "Echo" of one 
source with the Thomas Hill of a second source and a 
Skanawati of a third, can prove to be a time 
consuming and potentially error prone task. 

There is also the opposite problem, different 
individuals who had the same name. Certain first and 
last English names are exceeding common among the 
Six Nations. "Hill" is probably the most frequent 
surname, while first names like David, John and 
Jacob were used in many Iroquois families in the 19th 
century. 

To take one example, in the mid-19th century 
the name David Hill was shared by a number of 
prominent Iroquois. To differentiate these David Hills, 
a third distinguishing name was sometimes added, so 
there was a David Hill Farmer, a David Hill Jacket 
and a David Hill Seneca. The first two were 
Mohawks, and the last, not surprisingly, a Seneca, 
and a son of Thomas Hill. To identify a particular 
David Hill from an historical document it is often 
first necessary to have either the identifying "third" 
name, or else something like age, wife's name or 
tribal affiliation. 


Family History 
Although there is no published biography of 


Thomas Hill, some information can be gleaned from 
those written about his descendants: 


Of John Hill, Thomas' son "...John Hill, 
farmer and merchant, Ohsweken, P.O.. is a 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Dixon) Hill, 
natives of Canada....His father was Thomas 
Echo Hill; he was born in (New) York State, 
and came to this country with the first 
settlers...." (Warner, Beers 1883:687). 


Of Hilton Hill, son of John (above) and 
grandson of Thomas "...His grandfather was 
Thomas Echo, who when married changed his 
name to Thomas Echo Hill. His grandmother 
was Elizabeth Hill, a Seneca". (Reaman 
1967:114). 


Of Arleigh Hill, a great grandson of Thomas 
"His (great) grandfather was Thomas Echo, 
who left the Geneva Village and migrated 
with Joseph Brant and two hundred others, 
met a woman by the name of Hill and 
changed his to Hill." (Reaman 1967:119). 


Little is presently known about Thomas Hill's 
ancestry, and whether he was born in New York and 
came with "the first settlers" (i.e. 1784), as the 
above accounts report, is uncertain for the 1851 
census gives his age as 60, which if accurate 
suggests that he was born in ca.1791, about 7 years 
after the establishment of the Grand River settle- 
ment in 1784. Birth dates estimated from census 
records must be treated with caution, for discrep- 
ancies of 5 to 10 years are not uncommon, especially 
for older individuals. In later sections some examples 
of birth dates will be given, the range of estimated 
dates being shown by "/" marks (e.g. 1801/12, the 
range for David Hill). 

The 1851 census gives Hill's birth place as 
"Cayuga", which according to Faux (1985) can be 
interpreted as referring to the vicinity of Cayuga 
Village on the Grand River (Figure 1), which at that 
time was part of the Lower Cayuga settlement. It is 
known from other sources that Thomas Hill was an 
Onondaga, and it is curious that he would have been 
born in a Cayuga settlement, unless his father was a 
Cayuga and his mother an Onondaga who had married 
into the tribe (bearing in mind that Iroquois tribal 
affiliation was traditionally taken from the mother 
not the father). 

The names of Hill's ancestors are presently 
unknown, but he was possibly related to an Onondaga 
chief who was active in Six Nations councils during 
the 1810's, a man often known to the English as "Sir 
John Chief", and whose Iroquois name was Kat- 
gwiroten (Johnston 1964:283). This is suggested by a 
War of 1812-14 list of claims processed in 1837, 
where the wartime property losses sustained by Sir 
John Chief are granted to Thomas Hill (Canada 
1844-45), 

Thomas Hill's Iroquois personal name, was tran- 
scribed by Goldenweiser(n.d.:9:11) as “AwEna‘s. This 
name would seem to contain the Iroquois word for 
"voice" or "word": ehwenna (Shea 1860:102). 

According to the 1883 account quoted above, 
Hill's wife was a Seneca named Elizabeth Dixon. 
Since several of Hill's sons succeeded to the hered- 
itary Seneca title of Kanohkye, it is presumed that 
she was from a chiefly lineage, where possibly her 
brother or uncle was the individual who preceeded 
Hill's sons in this title. From paylists it is known that 
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Figure 2. Some Descendants of Thomas Echo Hill. This chart is arranged so that squares 
denote males, circles the females. Equal signs represent marriages; horizontal lines link 
siblings; vertical lines show parentage. When determinable, the tribal affiliation of each 
person (through the female line) is indicated by a capital letter placed inside the square or 
circle; O, Onondaga; S, Seneca; C, Cayuga; T, Tuscarora; N, Nanticoke; M, Mohawk; W, 
white. This chart is not intended to be complete and there has been room to show only a few 
members of the third generation. A number of sources have been synthesized to produce this 
figure: Goldenweiser fieldnotes; The 1851, 1861, 1871 and 1881 nominal censuses of Canada; 
biographies in Reaman (1967) and Warner, Beers & Co. (1883); Public Archives of Canada, RG 
10, paylists/censuses of Six Nations for 1849, 1850, 1852, 1856 and 1864; Thorburn Diaries; 
Brant Co. marriage registers 1858-69; Noon (1949). Despite this apparent wealth of 
information, it was still necessary to use a considerable degree of inference (i.e. guessing) in 
determining some of the relationships, and there are still some unresolved problems. 
Consequently, this figure certainly has omissions, and may well contain errors. 


Hill's children, and hence Elizabeth Dixon, were 
Kanetaga Seneca. In an 1831 list of a delegation of 
chiefs, a Henry Dixon is one of the two Seneca 
chiefs. Since the other chief was Nikarondasa's son, 
it is likely that Dixon was the representative of the 
other Seneca group -- the Kanetagas (U.W.O., John 
Brant letter book:60). The Dixon name is also linked 
to the Kanetagas in the 1837 War of 1812 claimants, 
in which the payment for "Kaghneghtageh" himself is 
received by a William Dixon. 

In contrast to the skimpy and ambiguous 
information on Thomas Hill's ancestry, there is a 
wealth of material on his descendants (Figure 2), 
including an unpublished genealogy compiled in the 
early 1910's by the anthropologist Alexander Golden- 
weiser (n.d.:9:1-17), whose principal informant was 
John A. Gibson and his wife (Goldenweiser 1912, 
1913). Unfortunately, Goldenweiser's material is 
difficult to use since, for most individuals, he gives 
their Iroquois name only, whereas in other historical 
documents, such as paylists and census records, 
usually only the English names are listed for the Hill 
family. Consequently matching the Goldenweiser ma- 
terial with these other sources can rapidly become an 
exercise in frustration, but worth the effort since he 
lists tribal and even clan affiliation of Hill's descen- 
dants thus complementing the information available 
from the "standard" historical documents. 

Thomas Hill had at least seven sons and 
daughters who reached adulthood and bore children. 
These included the following, which are given with 
approximate birth dates as determined from census 
records: 


David 1801/12 
Sarah 1809/10 
Margaret 1811/13 
Jacob 1816/18 
Ellen 1814/21 
John 1822/26 


At least four of the Hill children married more 
than once, thus complicating the kinship chart shown 
in Figure 2. Most of Hill's children married Tus- 
caroras. One exception was the youngest son John, 
who first married an Onondaga (one of the Gibsons), 
and after her early death (ca.1850/52) remarried in 
1853. The second wife was Mary Loft, who was of 
Irish origin, although raised among the Six Nations. 

Among Thomas Hill's descendants there is a 
repeated pattern of accomplishment: some became 
members of the hereditary and, later, the elected 
councils, and many were active participants in other 
institutions, notably the Baptist church. At various 
times sons David, Jacob and John became chiefs or 
subchiefs holding the Seneca title of Kanohkye. John 
Hill was also notable as a carpenter, builder and, for 
a time, storekeeper in Ohsweken. Three of the 
daughters married hereditary Tuscarora chiefs (John 
Obediah, Jacob Williams and John Whitecoat). One 
daughter also married the Upper Cayuga chief Abram 
Hill (no relation). 

In the third generation Jacob Hill's daughter 
Nancy married Josiah Hill, who was also a step-son of 
Margaret Hill. Josiah Hill, was not only a Nanticoke 
chief, but for many years was the secretary of the 
hereditary chiefs council. In John Hill's family, Hilton 
Hill became the chief councillor in the first elected 
council (1924) and was well-regarded for his work for 
the Department of Indian Affairs. Also in the John 
Hill family, the grandson of his son Thomas, who is 


also named Thomas Hill, is presently director-curator 
of the Woodland Indian Museum in Brantford. One of 
Jacob Hill's daughters married Augustus Jamieson, a 
"driving force in Indian education" (Montour 1973:28), 
and their sons Elmer and Andrew became well-known 
educators. 

The Hills and their descendants also have been 
active in church affairs, particularly those of the 
Baptist church, to which almost every one on the 
kinship chart (with the exception of the Gibson's and 
John Obediah) belonged. According to the biograph- 
ical note about Hilton Hill cited, in part, earlier, 
Thomas and Elizabeth Hill "...left the Long House 
Religion when Hilton's father was young to become 
Baptist" (Reaman 1967:114). According to the 1851 
census, Thomas Hill and his wife were Baptist, 
however, there is no confirming information that the 
senior Hills were the first in the family to be 
converted to Christianity. Instead it seems to have 
been the younger generation who were most closely 
involved in the church. An 1898 document in the 
Canadian Baptist Archives lists some of the early 
1840's converts. Although Thomas Hill is conspic- 
uously absent, sons David and Jacob are listed, along 
with Abram Hill, Jacob Williams and Cornelius 
Owens, all of whom were married to daughters of 
Thomas Hill. 

In later years a number of the Hills had active 
rolls in the Baptist church. Brothers John and David 
Hill became clerks for the Baptist church (Canadian 
Baptist Archives 1844-45), and John, an expert 
woodworker, was one of the (unpaid) carpenters who 
helped to build the first Ohsweken Baptist Church 
(Jamieson 1940:4). 

The association between the Hill family and the 
Baptist church continued in later generations. For 
example, the 1898 building committee of the Ohs- 
weken Baptist church (Jamieson 1940:4) consisted of 
Josiah Hill, Augustus Jamieson and Albert E. Hill, the 
first two related through marriage to the Echo Hill 
family and the last a son of John Hill. In the 20th 
century, Hilton Hill was clerk and deacon of the 
Ohsweken Baptist Church. 

Some of the Hill's were very closely involved in 
the Baptist-inspired Temperance Society. As early as 
1844, brothers Jacob and David Hill were among the 
Grand River representatives in a temperance con- 
vention held among the New York Tuscaroras (John- 
son 1881:155). 

Thomas Hill died in 1855. David Thorburn, 
Superintendent of the Six Nations, noted in his diary 
for the 19 April 1855 council meeting that condo- 
lences were offered for the death of "Firekeeper 
Echo". 

Elizabeth, Thomas Hill's widow lived until the 
1870's. In the 1861 census she was residing with her 
daughter Margaret, in the Abram Hill household. By 
the time of the 1871 census, Elizabeth and Margaret 
were still living together, in a house somewhere near 
Ohsweken. 


Thomas Hill and his Neighbours 


An 1843 map shows the extent of cleared fields 
in the area just west of the present day village of 
Middleport. Fortunately this map also shows the 
names of the occupants, and a redrafted version of 
this is given in Figure 3. Not provided on the original 
map are the tribal identities of the occupants and 
these have been reconstructed as far as possible from 


an incompiete 1843 agricultural census, an 1850 
paylist, and general information. From east to west 
there is a trend in tribal affiliations. To the east, in 
the vicinity of the Council House (Kenyon 1985a), are 
some Onondaga. In fact this would seem to mark the 
extreme western edge of the Onondaga settlement in 
the early 1840's, most of the other Clear Sky Onon- 
daga living in a 2.5 mile stretch from Middleport east 
to the mouth of Big Creek. Among the Onondaga 
living near the Council House was Joseph Snow, an 
hereditary chief with the title of Hahenonk, and 
another chief, George Buck (Hononweyehde). Unfor- 
tunately the identity of the John Hill on Lot 59 is 
uncertain since this was such a common name among 
the Six Nations. As well, the tribal identity of John 
Snowshoe is unknown (confusingly, one document says 
that Snowshoe also went by the name John Hill, but 
differentiates him from his neighbour John Hill). Also 
near the Council House was the small farm of a 
"denry Dickson". So far it has not been possible to 
determine his relationship, if any, to Elizabeth Dixon 
(= Dickson), Thomas Hill's wife, or whether this was 
the same Henry Dickson who was a Seneca chief in 
1831. 

Beyond the Council House clearing was the farm 


of Thomas Hill, in which is located the site (AgHa-26) 
to be described below. West of Thomas Hill's farm 
was the beginning of the Tuscarora settlement, and a 
number of the names might be familiar from the 
previous discussion. Hill's immediate Tuscarora 
neighbours, John Obediah (the catechist in the 
Anglican church) and Cornelius Owens, married two 
of his daughters. To the west of Hill was the farm of 
William Alvis, the one-time interpreter for the 
Anglican church. In later years this farm was to 
become the home of the Mohawk Chief George H.M. 
Johnson, who succeeded Alvis as church interpreter, 
and here built his mansion "Chiefswood" in 1856; 
Johnson's daughter Emily Pauline became a well- 
known poet (Keller 1981). Beside the Alvis farm was 
the Anglican Mission lot, and the house of the Rev. 
Adam Elliot. Beyond was the clearing of David Hagar, 
a whiteman, and presumably a relative of the Hagar 
family who settled at what was to become Middleport 
as early as 1837. Further along the road was the 
Anglican church itself, tucked into a corner of the 
farm of Tuscarora Chief William Green. To the north 
of Green were some of the "Young" Nanticokes, 
whose chief was Cornelius Anderson. William 
Longfish, another Nanticoke, married one of Thomas 
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Figure 3. Clearings in the Vicinity of Middleport, 1843. The base map is derived from Thomas 
Parke's "Diagram Showing the Indian Improvements on the River Lots at Tuscarora, June 1843" 
(Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources). "AgHa-26" is the Thomas Hill site. River Range lot 
numbers are given at the top. Tribal affiliation, where determinable, is shown under each name 
using the following code: O, Onondaga; S, Seneca; T, Tuscarora; N, Nanticoke; A, Aughquaga 
(Oneida); W, white. Where space is lacking, initials are used for the following inidividuals: J.S., 
John Snowshoe; J.O., John Obediah; J.J., Jacob Jack; W.A., William Alvis; L.T., Levi Turkey; 


W.G., William Green. 
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Figure 4. Lots Occupied by Descendants of 
Thomas Hill in Tuscarora Twp., 1858-61. 
Sources: Tremaine's 1858 map of Brant Co. 
and the 1861 nominal and agricultural 
census. Roman numerals are Concessions; 
Arabic numerals are lots. 


Hill's daughters and his (presumed) brother Joseph 
became pastor in the Baptist church. 

From the map it can be determined that Thomas 
Hill's clearing contained about 27 acres of land. By 
the standards of the neighbouring Tuscarora and 
Nanticokes (Table 1), Hill's clearing was much above 
average in size, although not so large as William 
Alvis' 60 acres, the biggest farm in this vicinity. 

After the removal of the Six Nations to Tus- 
carora Twp. in 1847, the Hills and many of their 
descendants lived in the central portion of the 
reserve, in the vicinity of what was to become the 
village of Ohsweken. According to the 1851 census, 
Thomas Hill and his wife were living on Concession 
V, Lot 16 of Tuscarora, although other considerations 
Suggest that they were actually living on Lot 17 
instead. Even after Thomas Hill's death, most of the 
children lived within a mile or so of one another. 
Evidence compiled for ca.1860, shows that six of the 
Hill children were living on the IV/V concession line 
(Figure 4), although John Hill still resided across the 
Grand River in Onondaga Township near the original 
pre-1847 homestead. 

By the early 1870's (Figure 5), the third 
generation were marrying and establishing their own 
households. Ohsweken was still the focus of the Hill 
settlement. By this time, John Hill had moved from 
Onondaga Township and had acquired a lot by Ohs- 
weken, just across the road from his brother David. 
Susan Hill had died but her children still lived in 
their father Cornelius Owens' household; sister Ellen 
had married her neighbour Jacob Williams. Jacob Hill, 
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Figure 5. Lots Occupied by Descendants of 
Thomas Hill in Tuscarora Twp., 1871-75. 
Sources: Page and Smith's 1875 Atlas and 
the 1871 nominal and agricultural census. 
Roman numerals are Concessions; Arabic 
numerals are lots. 


however, seemed to have disappeared from the area, 
but his former wife, Harriet, had remarried (to 
Nicholas Williams, the new stepson of Jacob's sister). 
According to the 1871 census, Thomas Hill's 
widow, Elizabeth, was living with her daughter 
Margaret on a 6 acre plot. Although the census does 
not specify the precise location, this house was 
probably on or near Concession IV, Lot 17, where 
Elizabeth could spend her final years in the midst of 
her children, grandchildren and great grandchildren. 


Skanawati 


To show what hereditary sachemship was held 
by Hill it is necessary to sift through some of the 
historical evidence. 

"Skanawati", meaning "across the swamp", is one 
of the titles of the 14 Onondaga federal chiefs, and 
it is often considered to have a particularly import- 
ant role, in that this title combines the functions of 
both a peace chief and a war chief. Mention of an 
Onondaga chief named Skanawati occurs as early as 
1647, when the Skanawati of that day offered himself 
as a hostage to the Huron, who then were at war 
with the Iroquois. When negotiations collapsed, 
Skanawati took his own life. 

In 1840's council meeting minutes and in signed 
treaties of that time, the name Thomas Echo appears 
in many, although not all, such records. In other 
documents of the period is the name Thomas Skana- 
wati. Since the names Thomas Skanawati and Thomas 
Echo never occur in the same document it seems 
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Table 3 


Titles of Onondaga Chiefs* 


No. Title 1871 1883 1885 1897 
19. Dathodahonh John Gibson Nicholas Gibson Nicholas Gibson (1870)** 
20. Ohnnehsahhen Peter Key Peter Key Peter Key (1878) 


21. Dehhatkatons 

22. Honyadagewak 

23. Awekenyade 

24. Dehhahyatgwaeh 

25. Hononweyehde 

26. Kohwanehsehdonh Isaac Hill 
27. Hahehonk Joseph Snow 
28. Hoyonhnyaneh 

29. Sohdehgwasenh 

30. Sakokehheh 

31. Raserhaghrhonh 


32. Skanawadeh John Buck 


William Buck 


William Echo 
Elijah Johnson 


John Buck 


William Buck Elijah Harris 
David John Jr. David John Jr. 
Joseph Mudturtle "Extinct" 


Johnson Williams Johnson Williams Johnson Williams (1848) 
George Buck 


David Sky David Sky 
David John Sr. John Jamieson 
William Echo William Echo (1875) 


Joseph Porter Jr. (1887) 
Levi Jonathan (1875) 
William Peter Buck 
"Extinct" 

Gibson Crawford 


Levi Jonathan 


John Buck 


* Partial lists only for 1871 (Hale 1963) and 1883 (Hale 1895); complete list for 1885 (Newhouse) but 
only for those chiefs that Newhouse considered legitimate holders by traditional right; complete list for 
1897 (Chadwick 1897:86-96) provided to Chadwick by Josiah Hill, secretary of the chief's council. 
Bracketed dates for 1897 refer to the date of succession as listed in Chadwick. 


** Phillip Hill listed as subchief. 


plausible that these are in fact different names for 
the same individual. In paylists of the time there is 
never a Thomas Echo listed, although Skanawati is. In 
contrast, the 1851 census, which in general tends to 
use English versions of names more often than the 
paylists, has a listing for Thomas and Elizabeth Echo 
(written "Aco") but not for Skanawati. : 

There is a revealing treaty of 1826, in which 
the possession of certain lands held by the Claus 
family is confirmed by a council of Six Nations 
chiefs. Like most such official documents, the names 
of the Six Nations signatories are all in their Iroquois 
form, with many of them being one of the 50 hered- 
itary titles. But the copy of the treaty retained by 
the Claus family itself, and now preserved at the 
Public Archives of Canada, has some helpful emen- 
dations, for someone (presumably shortly after the 
treaty was signed) has written in the English names 
beside the "official" Iroquois ones. Undoubtedly to 
most whites, it was the English names by which most 
Six Nations people were known, not Iroquois ones, 
which with their glottal stops can be "tongue 
twisters" for those with English as a first language 
(as personal experience attests). The English names 
given in this treaty, as far as can be judged from 
independent evidence, seem reliable. For example, 
the treaty name "Oghnawe" is correctly "translated" 
as Daniel Spring, a notable Mohawk warrior. Similarly 
"Sakayenkwaraghton" is given as John S. Johnson, 
which too is verifiable from other sources. Among 
the Onondaga chiefs listed in the 1826 treaty are the 
following hereditary titles (numbers 24, 26 and 32 in 
Table 3)and their English equivalents: 


Dehayagwara Echo 
Kawiyenseronte Buck 
Skanawatigh Thos. Hill 


Here is solid evidence, then, that Thomas Hill had the 
chiefly title of Skanawati. 


This document also shows that there were other 
"Echos". The Echo in the 1826 land surrender may 
have been John Echo, who in the 1837 war claims 
lists signs for "Echo", a chief who was prominent in 
councils during the 1812-14 war. This Echo was 
probably dead by the time of the 1851 census, but 
there are other Echos (also "Aco" or "Ago") listed in 
various mid to late 19th century records. Among 
them are William (born ca.1836/38), Thomas (b. 
ca.1829/35) and John (b. ca.1833/42) Echo, all 
apparently brothers, and possibly the sons of the 
John Echo alive in 1837. While this Echo family may 
well have been collateral kin of Thomas Echo Hill, 
they seem to have had little contact with "our" Echo. 


‘ These other Echos were followers of the Handsome 


Lake religion, and they lived in the northeastern 
part of Tuscarora near the Onondaga Longhouse. One 
of them, William Echo, succeeded Joseph Snow (who 
formerly had lived near Middleport) as the Onondaga 
chief "Hahehonk" in 1875 (Chadwick 1897:91). Since 
William's mother and brothers are listed in the 1861 
census as having the last name "Snow", it is possible 
that William's mother Catherine (born ca.1811/17) 
was the sister of Joseph Snow (born ca.1804/12). 

Thomas Hill's successor as Skanawati was John 
Buck (ca.1823/26-1893), who held this title for almost 
40 years. Buck was a follower of Handsome Lake and 
an acknowledged authority about traditional Iroquois 
culture, becoming informant to such anthropologists 
as Horatio Hale, William Beauchamp and J.N.B. 
Hewitt. In particular, Buck was famous for his ability 
to "read" the wampum, and he is shown in an 1871 
photograph standing behind a table drapped with the 
wampum belts of the confederacy. John Buck may 
have been a descendant of the Buck who signed the 
1826 treaty mentioned above. This earlier Buck was 
also called John Buck (or John Onkarontyon), and he 
is said to have been a son of Henry Clear Sky, the 
leader of the Clear Sky party of Onondagas. 

Each of the 50 federal chiefs of the confed- 
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eracy are ascribed to certain clans. Ideally, a title 
should be held within the matrilineal family; however, 
sometimes "irregular" successions occur, usually when 
a family has died out or no suitable candidate can be 
found within the matrilineage. When this happens, the 
title may be "borrowed" (sometimes on a more-or-less 
permanent basis) by another family, who may be of a 
different clan than the original holders of the title. 

One might expect such irregular successions to 
occur in times of crisis, particularly when tribes are 
splintered by geographical or politico-religious 
divisions, as, for example, after the expulsion of the 
hereditary chiefs in 1924, or perhaps after the 
removal of part of the Six Nations from New York 
after the American Revolution. The Revolution split 
the Onondaga in two, about half staying in New York 
and half removing to Ontario. By the 1840's there 
were 368 Onondaga living in New York (Schoolcraft 
1847:368), and a total of 283 in Ontario in 1843. In 
both Ontario and New York the Onondagas continued 
to install hereditary chiefs, so that holders of the 
same titles came to exist in both areas. 

For the Grand River Onondagas maintaining a 
title within a particular clan must have been 
difficult, since although they had more hereditary 
chiefs than the other Nations, by the 19th century 
their population was comparatively small. For 
example, in 1900 the Mohawks of Six Nations had 
1615 members (Weaver 1978:527) and 9 hereditary 
chiefs (Chadwick 1897:90-92); that is, one chief for 
about every 179 people. In contrast, the Onondaga 
with a population of only 343 had 12 active hered- 
itary titles: one chief for every 29 persons. Of all six 
Nations, the Onondaga had the fewest number of 
people per chief, as shown in Table 4. 


Table 4 
Population:Chief Ratio by Tribe ca.1900 


Tribe Pop. Chf. PsC 
Mohawk 1615 9 179:1 
Oneida 330 6 D521) 
Onondaga 343 12 29:1 
Cayuga 991 7 14131 
Seneca 214 5 43:1 
Tuscarora 382 4 96:1 


Source: Weaver 1978:527 and Chadwick 
1897:86-96. 


In the face of this demographic reality, it is 
not surprising to see a number of irregular success- 
ions among the Onondaga. One example occurs with 
the title Dathodahonh (no. 19 in Table 3) which 
traditionally belonged to the Bear clan. In the 19th 
century this title was held by the Deer clan at Grand 
River. The mid-19th century Dathodahonh was John 
Gibson (Figure 2) and a later one was his nephew 
Joseph Logan Sr. The subchief in 1897 was Phillip 
Hill (Chadwick 1897:90). In contrast to Ontario, a 
recent Dathodahonh of the New York Onondaga was 
of the Eel clan (Fenton 1970). 

Thomas Echo Hill was a member of the Deer 
clan, according to Alexander Goldenweiser's field 
notes, although these were taken almost 60 years 


after Hill's death. Nineteenth century authorities 
(Morgan 1962; Hale 1963; Newhouse 1885; Chadwick 
1897), all agree that the Onondaga title of Skanawati 
"belonged" to the Turtle clan. In the 20th century, 
however, this title has been ascribed to either the 
Turtle or the Deer (Fenton 1950:64). Assuming that 
Goldenweiser was correct in his identification of 
Thomas Echo Hill's clan affiliation, it appears that 
there had been an irregular succession of this 
chiefship among the Grand River Onondaga, perhaps 
about the time of the American Revolution. Hill's 
successor as Skanawati, John Buck, was also a Deer, 
if one can interpret from Goldenweiser's notes 
(n.d.:9:23). Whether John Buck was a relation of 
Thomas Hill (for example a nephew) cannot be deter- 
mined from the data examined by us. 

The Onondaga had a special role in the Iroquois 
confederacy, for it is they who presided over the 
council meetings, acting something like moderators. 
Of the Six Nations, the Onondagas were considered 
to be the "firekeepers", opening and closing the 
councils, adjudicating disputes and rendering final 
judgements. Among the 14 Onondaga chiefs, certain 
of these had the role of firekeepers. According to 
modern ethnographies (Shimony 1961; Fenton 1950) it 
was the first six Onondaga chiefs (nos. 19-24 in 
Table 3), particularly Dathodahonh, who were the 
firekeepers. 

Practice among the 19th century Grand River 
Iroquois seems to have departed from this ideal, for 
it was usually Onondaga chiefs other than the first 
six who acted as the firekeepers in Six Nation 
councils. In various mid to late 19th century accounts 
Isaac Hill (no known relation to Thomas Hill), George 
Buck and John Buck are reported to have ‘acted as 
firekeepers, and none of these men were among the 
first six Onondaga chiefs (Table 3). Presumably these 
men were firekeepers because they epitomized the 
personal attributes desired of a firekeeper and of a 
Confederacy chief: to speak well in council (par- 
ticularly important for a firekeeper), to be wise and 
judicious, and to have a moderate’. character 
(Ricciardelli 1966:239-242). 

In David Thorburn's notes of council meetings in 
the late 1840's and early 1850's it was Echo who 
normally acted as firekeeper, with Isaac Hill as a 
substitute in the absence of Echo. Indeed, the phrase 
"the meeting was opened by Firekeeper Echo" is a 
constant refrain in Thorburn's diaries. One must 
presume that Echo, like John and George Buck, had 
those personal qualities expected in a confederacy 
chief. 


Summary 


Thomas Hill was born about 1791, or perhaps 
somewhat before, and died in 1855. From at least as 
early as 1826 until his death in 1855 he held the 
hereditary Onondaga title of Skanawati. His sons 
became Seneca chiefs, and his daughters intermarried 
with some of the Tuscarora chiefs. That is, Hill and 
his family were well connected to the traditional 
political structure of the League of the Iroquois. 
Beyond this, many of his descendants had significant 
roles in European-derived institutions, such as the 
Baptist church and the Temperance Society. Hill had 
a fair sized farm, certainly something well beyond 
the subsistence level. In sum, he was a man of 
standing. 
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ARTIFACT INVENTORY 


The following is an analysis of artifacts collected 
from the surface of what has been called the Johnson 
Creek #2 site or AgHa-26, but will be referred to 
below as the Thomas Hill site. The site is located in 
the west central portion of the Thomas Hill clearing 
as shown on the 1843 map (Figure 3). Thomas Hill's 
house was situated at the end of an east-west 
trending ridge, overlooking Johnson Creek, which is 
immediately to the west of the site. The Hill site has 
obviously been cultivated for many years, thus the 
artifacts, particularly those of ceramic and glass, are 
highly fragmentary, sometimes rendering precise 
identification difficult. 

Note that all artifact photographs are reproduced 
at actual size. 


Beads 


Glass Bead. There is a single glass bead. This is 
a round, turquoise coloured, wire-wound bead (Kidd 
and Kidd, 1970: Type WIb11), which measures 6.8mm 
in length and 8.3mm in width. Necklace sized wire- 
wound beads are common finds on both European and 
Native mid-19th century sites in the Grand River (T. 
Kenyon 198la, 1981b). 

Shell Wampum. Two wampum beads have sym- 
metrical round cross-sections indicating that they 
were likely machine-made. The two _ specimens 
measure 4.8 by 2.4mm and 7.7 by 3.8mm (length by 
width). Although this wampum may have been from 
belts or condolence strings, they could have also 
derived from a "loose stock" of beads. In 1850 
Schoolcraft (1852:72) apparently collected such an 
unstrung group of beads from Catherine John, Joseph 
Brant's daughter. Schoolcraft reported (1852:74) that 
in 1850 wampum was "...now very scarce and difficult 
to procure." 


Bottle Glass 


The 45 bottle glass sherds can be assigned to 
generalized colour categories as given in Table 5. 


Table 5 
Bottle Glass Sherd Colour 


Colour n 
"Black" (Dark Olive) 2) 
Dark Brown 1 
Dark Blue 1 
Light Green 1 
Dark Green 2. 
Aqua-tint 15 


Few of these sherds possess diagnostic attributes 
other than their colour, those that do are further 
described below using the terminology of Jones and 
Sullivan (1985). 

Dark Green. There is a fragmentary ovoid base 
with a pontil mark. 

Aqua-tinted. There are four bottle bases, all with 
pontil marks. Three specimens are from phial-like 
bottles, with circular bases which measure in diam- 
eter 22, 23 and 24mm. The last base is has a "rectan- 


gular with flat chamfers" shaped base and measures 
35 by 54mm. Ail of these specimens were presumably 
medicine bottles. 


Buttons 


Bone. Three 4-holed bone buttons (Figure 6:1) 
have the following diameters: 13.2, 16.0 and 16.8mm. 

Shell. There are two "pear!" (i.e. shell) buttons, 
both have cut designs, one specimen measuring 
12.3mm in diameter (Figure 6:2) and the other 9.9mm 
(Figure 6:3). 


2 
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Figure 6. Buttons. 1, bone; 2 & 3, shell. 


Coins and Tokens 


There are 4 halfpenny-sized tokens (type numbers 
and names are those of Haxby and Willey 1984). 

Tiffen Tokens. Tiffen tokens have a wreathed 
head on the obverse and a Britannia-like figure on 
the reverse. Although the marked date is "1812", in 
fact, Tiffen tokens were not introduced until 1832, 
supposedly by a Montreal merchant named Tiffen. 
After their introduction they were widely copied, and 
the two brass specimens (variety 12la) from the 
Thomas Hill site would appear to be such imitations. 
One of the specimens has a centrally positioned hole, 
presumably used for stringing "loose change" 
together. 

"Bust and Harp" Token. As the name suggests this 
type has a crudely modeled head on one face and a 
harp on the other. The stamped date is 1820, but the 
true date of introduction is thought to be 1825. The 
specimen (variety 112) from Thomas Hill is of brass, a 
later variety of this token which Haxby and Willey 
date to ca.1837. 

Bank of Montreal Token. This one sous copper 
token (variety 128) was issued in 1835-37. 


Crockery 


Red Earthenware. There are 17 sherds of red 
earthenware that derive from crocks, although the 
specimens are too fragmentary to permit the identi- 
fication of specific vessel] forms. Another sherd is 
from a thin-walled red earthenware vessel (possibly a 
teapot) that has a black glaze. The last specimen is a 
red earthenware sherd having a white exterior slip 
decorated with a purple "Sunderland" glaze. 

Grey Salt-Glaze Stoneware. There are 8 sherds 
with grey salt-glaze exteriors and brown "Albany" 
slip interiors. All are likely from crocks although no 
specific vessel forms can be determined. 

Brown Salt-Glaze Stoneware. There are 16 sherds 
with brown salt-glaze exteriors. Three vessel forms 
are present: there are rims from 2 different blacking 
bottles; the rims from 2 or 3 fruit jars with an 
impressed "rouletted" design on the shoulder; and 
lastly some body sherds from a panelled bottle-shaped 
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vessel with a brown "Albany" slipped interior, 
possibly a liquour container. 


Cutlery 


Butcher Knives. There are four fragments of 
butcher knives (Figure 7:1,2): two tangs, a 
mid-section and a tip. 
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Figure 7. 1 & 2, butcher knife 
fragments; 3, iron awl. 


Fork. The shank of an iron fork is the only 
example of tableware cutlery from the site. 


Gun Related Artifacts 


Gun Flints. There are 10 blade gunflints all made 
of. black English flint. Although one specimen is 
represented by a small burned fragment, the other 
nine specimens are complete or nearly so, and they 
have the following measurements: 


Table 6 
Length, Width and Thickness 
of Gunflints (in mm). 


33 30 10 
27 26 11 
21 25 9 
27 24 9 
26 24 8 
23 23 8 
21 23 7 
-- 22 9 
20 20 7 


Lead Ball. A lead ball is 14.1mm in diameter. 


Miscellanea 


Chain Link. One specimen. 

Harness Buckle. One specimen. 
Furniture Handle. One specimen. 
Unidentified Iron. There are 12 pieces. 


Nails and Spikes 


There is a total of 19 nails and nail fragments of 
which 10 are machine cut, 6 are wrought and 3 are 
unidentifiable shanks. The complete cut nails have 
the following lengths: 40, 40, 60, 68 and 76mm. The 
complete wrought nails measure in length: 55, 61, 63, 
67, 68 and 73mm. 

A 50mm long wrought spike has a round head 
18mm in diameter. 


Tableware - Ceramic 
The number and types of ceramic tableware 
sherds are listed in Table 7, although some supple- 


mentary notes are in order. 


Table 7 
Sherd Count by Ware, Type and Variety. 


Ware/Type/Variety S.S0 SF. ot. 
PORCELAIN 3 
White 1 
Blue Dyed 2 
WHITE EARTHENWARE 1356 
Plain TEL 
Printed 221 
Blue Willow 39 
Blue Tessino 24 
Blue Nanking 10 
Blue Ivanhoe 5) 
Blue B.N.A. 12 
Blue Deer 1 
Blue Other 58 
Flow Blue 2 
Red Willow 1 
Red Castle 15 
Red Other — 27 
Purple 1 
Black Belzoni 6 
Black Mandarin 4 
Black Other 7 
Brown 11 
Sponged 73 
Blue 47 
Green &.Red 26 
Painted 183 
Edged 92 
Blue 91 
Green 1 
Dipt 76 
YELLOW WARE 4 


Note: S.S.T = sub-subtotal; S.T. = subtotal; T. = 
total. 
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Figure 8. Printed Ceramics. | & 2, "old blue"; 3, blue willow; 4, blue British 
North America; 5, blue Nanking; 6, blue Ivanhoe; 7, blue Tessino; 8, black Man- 
darin; 9, black Belzoni; 10, red Castle. 


Figure 9. Edged, Sponged and Dipt Ceramics. 1-4, blue edged; 5 & 6, sponged; 
7-10, painted; 11 & 12, dipt. 


GG) 


Blue Printed. Six named ceramic patterns can be 
identified in the collection, and these account for 89 
of the 147 blue printed sherds. These patterns 
include the familiar blue willow (Figure 8:3), made by 
many different firms, and especially popular after 
1830 (Kenyon 1985b). One of the earliest patterns is 
represented by an "old blue" rim (Figure 8:1) whose 
border matches the "Deer" pattern dated by Coysh 
(1974:106) to ca.1820. There are sherds from other 
"old blue" patterns present (Figure 8:2), but it has 
not been possible to identify them. Four patterns 
known or presumed to date to the 1840's have been 
identified (Figure 8:4-7). These include "Nanking" 
(Williams 1978:147) made by E. Challinor (who was in 
business from 1842-1867); "Ivanhoe" (Williams 
1978:309), a Podmore, Walker and Co. (1834-1859) 
product; the British America pattern (Collard 
1983:48-51) also made by Podmore, Walker and Co.; 
and "Tessino" (Williams 1978:433) from the Joseph 
Clementson pottery (1839-1864). Only one sherd has a 
makers mark, and this is too small to either identify 
the pattern or read the entire name; however the 
Surviving letters ("...NTS...") and the form of the 
mark suggest that it is Clementson (1839-1864), and 
it may well be from a Tessino pattern vessel. 

Black Printed. Two named patterns have been 
identified (Figure 8:8,9). The "Belzoni" pattern 
(Williams 1978:98; Coysh and Henrywood 1982:40) was 
an Enoch Woods & Sons (1818-46) product; this 
pattern, with its rococo scrolls, has a design typical 
of the 1830's. The other identified pattern, 
"Mandarin Opaque China" (Coysh and Henrywood 
1982:235), also appears to be an 1830's style, 
although the manufacturer of this pattern is 
unknown. 

Red Printed. In addition to red willow, there are 
15 sherds of the "Castle" pattern (Figure 8:10; Coysh 
1974:76-78). Although this pattern was introduced by 
Spode in the 1810's, according to Coysh it was 
copied by other companies in the 1817-50 period. 


Table 8 
Vessel Counts for Plates (P), Cups (C), 
Saucers (S) and Bowls (B). 


Type 2 8e S B 
Blue Printed Willow 6 

Blue Printed Other >} 3 4 
Brown Printed 2 l 1 
Black Printed 1 1 

Red Printed 1 3 3 
Blue Sponge 3 5 
Green and Red Sponge 1 1 

Blue Painted 3 1 1 
Polychrome Painted 10 10 3 
Blue Edge 30 

Green Edge 1 

Dipt 11 
Yellowware 1 
Moulded Design Whiteware 1 
Plain Whiteware 1 2 1 


a ee 
Total 46. 27-28" 1G 


Edged. Of the sherds large enough to be further 
identified, 14 have non-scalloped edges (Figure 9:1), 
25 have scalloped edges (Figure 9:2) and 10 have 
raised moulded designs (Figure 9:3,4). 

Painted. The painted white earthenwares (Figure 
9:7-10) consist of 118 whiteware sherds most of 
which are decorated with a colour palette of light 
green, blue, black and red, as well as 43 pearlware 
sherds decorated in either all blue or a polychrome 
palette of dark green, blue, brown, yellow and ochre. 
The residue of the sherds are burned so their ware 
type can not be determined. 

Vessel Forms. The Hill site ceramics are highly 
fragmented making identification of vessel types 
difficult, nonetheless, a minimum number of 117 
vessels are present (Table 8). 


Tableware - Pressed Glass 


There are 14 sherds of pressed glass; all are 
probably from glass tableware, although the small 
size of most of the sherds makes any functional 
interpretation difficult. Among the identifiable forms 
are the base of a tumbler with a die impressed "sun- 
burst" motif (Jones and Sullivan 1985) and the upper 
portion of a wine goblet stem. One sherd has a 
moulded leaf design on a stippled background. 


Tobacco Pipes 


There is a total of 143 white clay pipe sherds; 
these are described below. 

Plain Bowls. There are 18 bow! sherds with no 
decoration. In fact, few if any pipe bowls from the 
site were likely totally undecorated, most of these 18 
sherds probably derive from the "TD" pipes so popular 
at this time (T. Kenyon 1982a, 1982b), although no 
examples have been recovered from the site. 


Figure 10. White Clay Pipe Bowls. 1-3, 
ribbed and fluted; 4-7, faced; 8, coat- 
of-arms. 
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Fluted and Ribbed Bowls. The 12 decorated 
sherds in this category derive from a number of dis- 
tinct styles (cf. T. Kenyon 1980, 1984), including 
bowls that have fluting from top to bottom (Figure 
10:1) and ones that have severaji bands of ribbing 
(Figure 10:2) or ribbing confined solely to the bowl 
base (Figure 10:3). 

Faced Bowl. Human effigy pipe bowls, usually 
termed "faced" pipes in 19th century accounts, are 
evidently popular on the site with 14 examples 
(Figure 10:4-7). There are several styles represented 
(cf. T. Kenyon 1983). 

Masonic Bowl. A sherd from the spur portion of a 
pipe has a moulded loop (Figure 11:2), which is char- 
acteristic of the Masonic motif (T. Kenyon 1985). On 
the Grand River, pipes of this style are particularly 
common on the ca.1825-55 Dockstater Inn site near 
York. 

Coat-of-Arms Bowl. A_ single bowl fragment 
(Figure 10:8) of this style is identical to examples 
recovered from Mohawk Village and Middleport 
(Kenyon and Ferris 1984), as well as the King's Navy 
Yard in Amherstburg on the Detroit River (Jouppien 
1979): 

Initialed Spur. A spur bears the initials "WG", 
which is a fairly common mark on late 18th and early 
19th century specimens. 

Decorated Stems. A stem segment has a spiral 
motif of alternating ridges and beaded bands (Figure 
11:3). This stem motif is usually associated with a 
style of "TD" pipe made by the Ring firm of Bristol 
(T. Kenyon 1982b: Figure K) and well represented in 
the collection from the ca.1825-55 Dockstater Inn. 
Another stem has "epaulets" near the spur (Figure 
11:1). This motif is associated with certain of the 
faced bow! styles (T. Kenyon 1983: Figure 8). 


es 


Figure 11. White Clay Pipe Stems. 1, spur 
area of faced pipe; 2, Masonic; 3, dec- 
orated stem from possible "Ring/Bristol" 
pipe; 4, stem from coat-of-arms pipe; 5, 
"Murray/Glasgow". 


Stems with Maker's Marks There are 9 stems 
with complete or fragmentary maker's names. All of 
these are from Scottish or English companies. The 
Scottish makers are represented by three different 
companies: "MURRAY/GLASGOW" (4 specimens with 
serif lettering and 1 with sans serif; Figure 11:5); 
"WHITE/GLASGOW" (1 serif and 1 sans serif); "...LL/ 
GLASGOW" (1 serif). The last specimen is probably 
from a McDougall pipe but it may also be from the 
Glasgow firm of Coghill. In addition to these 
specimens, all of which have impressed names, there 
is a single example of a "WILLIAMS/ KENT ST. 
LONDON" mark in raised lettering (Figure 11:4). This 
stem is from the coat-of-arms pipe style described 
above. 

Plain Stems. In addition to the decorated and 
marked stems, there are 86 plain, unmarked stems. Of 
these, 8 are mouth pieces, of which 5 are lacquered, 
2 are plain and | is whittled. 


Tools 


Awl. A broken iron awl with a surviving length 
of 68mm has a round cross-section tip and a square 
shank (Figure 7:3). 

Scissors. There is a portion of a scissor handle. 

Axe. The bit of an iron axe. 


Window Glass 


The 78 flat glass sherds (Table 9) presumably 
derive mostly from window panes. The sherds range 


‘in thickness from 0.9 to 2.0mm with a mean of 


1.313mm and a standard deviation of .294mm. 


Table 9 
Flat Glass Thickness 


Thickness(mm) n 
0.9 y) 
1.0 10 
Lo 7 
L2 6 
133 15 
1.4 5 
hed 10 
1.6 7 
17 3 
1.8 1 
19 2 
2.0 3 
Total 78 


Writing Slates 


There are two tiny fragments of writing slates; 
although both display fine incisions that indicate use, 
the specimens are not large enough to decipher any 
of the markings. Whether Thomas Hill could read and 
write is unknown, sons John, David and Jacob could 
do so according to the 1871 census. 
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FAUNAL REMAINS 


Faunal remains are few, and they consist mostly 
of teeth (which are durable enough to withstand 
years of cultivation) and small, unidentifiable 
longbone fragments. The total sample is 29, of which 
only 10 specimens, all teeth, can be identified to 
species level: 


Table 10 
Faunal Remains 


Species n 


Pig (Sus scrofa) 8 
Cow (Bos taurus) 1 
Deer (Odocoileus virginianus) 1 
Unid. tooth fragments 4 
Unid. mammal longbone 13 
Unid. bird longbone 2 


Total 29 


Since there is a small prehistoric (Princess Point) 
component on the Hill site, it is uncertain which 
occupation is associated with the deer tooth. 

Despite the small and inadequate faunal sample, 
it nonetheless is comparable to the material recov- 
ered at Mohawk Village, where, too, domestic animal 
bone far outnumbered deer and other wild species 
(Kenyon and Ferris 1984). Another characteristic of 
the Thomas Hill and other contemporaneous Six 
Nations collections is the absence or scarcity of 
sheep, thus clearly differentiating Six Nations sites 
from European ones (Figure 12). From the 1843 
census (Johnston 1964:307) it is apparent that all of 
the Six Nations tribal groups were at that time 
involved in raising pigs, cattle and horses, but only a 
few farmers, principally Lower Mohawks, were exper- 
imenting with sheep. 
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Figure 12. Triangular Graph Showing Rela- 
tive Percentages of Sus (Pig), Bos (Cow) 
and Ovis (Sheep). Open triangles denote 
European sites; closed triangles, Six 
Nations sites. Source: Ferris and Kenyon 
1983; Kenyon and Ferris 1984; Kenyon et 
al. 1984, 


DATE OF THE THOMAS HILL SITE 


Owing to the "heirloom effect", identification of 
the initial occupation date of the Hill site is a great 
deal more difficult than establishing the terminal 
date. That is, certain artifacts may have been 
transported from a previously occupied house, so that 
the oldest artifacts on a site may be older than the 
date of initial occupation. Bearing this in mind, the 
artifact collection indicates an initial occupation 
date of sometime between 1815 and 1825, although 
this is only a rough estimate. The terminal date can 
be specified more closely, 1846-ca.1850 on 
archaeological grounds, which is consistent with an 
end date of 1847-48 suggested by historical sources. 
The evidence for this dating will be discussed below. 

The initial occupation date of ca.1815-25 is 
largely based on negative evidence. At the Hill site 
there are no artifact types indicative of the late 
18th century or the first decade of the 19th century. 
There are certain specific ceramic patterns, for 
instance, that are absent from the site although it is 
known that they would have been available to the Six 
Nations since they were fairly common in the earlier 
features at Mohawk Village. There are, however, 
ceramic patterns typical of the 1820's, notably "old 
blue" printed patterns and painted pearlwares. 

There is an abundance of 1830's artifacts on the 
site. These include tokens, all of which appear to be 
varieties made in the 1832-37 period. As well, the 
Williams Coat-of-Arms pipe was likely made sometime 
between 1823 and 1837 (Jouppien 1979). Many of the 
ceramic patterns are types that were popular in the 
1830's, such as the "Belzoni" pattern. 

The ceramic collection also includes a good rep- 
resentation of early to mid 1840's wares. Sponged 
ceramics, which are common on the site, seemed to 
have become widely available in 1845 (although intro- 
duced to Ontario at least as early as 1843), as did 
Flow Blue, although this last type is represented by 
only two sherds (I. Kenyon 1985c). Certain of the 
printed ceramics types are typical of the mid 1840's, 
e.g. the "Nanking" and "Ivanhoe" patterns. The 
"British America" pattern was likely introduced into 
Canada in 1843 (Collard 1983:48-51). Lastly the 
"Tessino" pattern (the secondmost common printed 
pattern behind the inevitable "Blue Willow") was 
registered by the Joseph Clementson company in 
1846, and it presumably took at least a year for the 
ceramics to find their way from Britain to Thomas 
Hill's refuse heap. ; 

The "Tessino" sherds are the latest artifact type 
to be identified at the Hill site. There is nothing 
attributable to the 1850's, specifically: 


(1) there are no_ identifiable ceramic 
patterns of the 1850's; 

(2) there are no "HENDERSON/ MONTREAL" 
(1847-1876) tobacco pipes (Walker 1983:22), 
which are so common on Ontario sites of 
the third quarter of the 19th century 
(including Mohawk Village); 

(3) none of the bottles were made with a 
snap case, a manufacturing technique 
introduced ca.1850 (Jones and Sullivan 1985: 
45-47); 

(4) there are no coins or tokens of the 
1850's; 

(5) the comparatively thin window glass 
conforms to a pre-1850 pattern (Roenke 
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1978). 
(6) there are no "agate" or Prosser moulded 
buttons which apparently were introduced in 
Ontario in 1846 (Ferris 1984:9), and very 
common in the 1850's features at Mohawk 
village. 


From the archaeology it is apparent that the site 
was still being occupied in 1846 but was probably 
abandoned by 1850. 

This archaeologically derived terminal date cor- 
responds well with historical information. We know 
from the 1843 map (Figure 3) that the site was 
located within a clearing claimed by Thomas Hill, and 
it is presumed that the site represents the location 
of his house at that time. As discussed earlier, in 
1847 the Six Nations reserve was reorganized and 
families were assigned lots in Tuscarora township. By 
the time of the 1851-52 census Thomas Hill had 
already moved to Tuscarora for he is listed as living 
on the Vth concession of that township. That Thomas 
Hill left for Tuscarora about 1847 is suggested by an 
1848 assessment of Onondaga Township. which 
includes Native people (unlike many assessment 
records), but contains no listing for Thomas Hill. The 
only name entered for Lot 56 is the widow of William 
Alvis, who is assessed for cleared land on both Lots 
55 and 56. Her residence was presumably on Lot 55, 
which in fact contained most of the cleared land 
(Figure 3). Page and Smith's Historical Atlas for 1875 
shows no house at the Thomas Hill site location 
although William Anderson had a house on Lot 56 but 
it was on the south side of the road, within the 
confines of the Cornelius Owens clearing on the 1843 
map. From the above evidence it can be deduced that 
Thomas Hill abandoned his Lot 56 house in 1847 or 
early 1848, and the house was probably never 
reoccupied. 


PROVISIONING 


In a discussion of the Mohawk Village site 
(Kenyon and Ferris 1984:34-40) the point was made 
that European-made artifacts were largely provided 
to the Six Nations through two separate distribution 
networks: (1) a restricted range of commodities that 
were annual presents offered by the British Crown 
(e.g. awls, beads, silver brooches, knives); (2) a wider 
range of goods that during the second quarter of the 
19th century could be purchased from nearby general 
stores (e.g. ceramics and glassware). While certain 
people, like the Ojibwa of the late 18th century, 
seemed to be obtaining most of their European com- 
modities as annual presents (Ferris et al. 1985), the 
Mohawks of Mohawk Village, even in the early 19th 
century, were purchasing or bartering the greater 
part of their goods from stores and trading posts. 

The Hill site, as with Mohawk Village, has a 
preponderance of general store items, such as 
ceramics and tableware glass, goods that were never 
part of the annual present lists. Certain items from 
the Hill site were probably annual presents. At Hill 
the number of butcher knife fragments (4) is higher 
than the total number of tableware cutlery (1 fork), 
the reverse of the ratio seen on European domestic 
sites. Likely the relatively high number of butcher 
knives at Hill owes to the fact that these were 
handed out each year by the Indian Department, 
whereas tableware items had to be obtained through 


normal commercial networks. The awl, scissor, gun 
flints, and gun ball from the Hill site are also items 
that were possibly received as presents. Another 
annual present good was probably the WILLIAMS/ 
KENT ST. Coat-of-Arms pipe, which may have been a 
type specifically used by the British for distribution 
to Native peoples (Kenyon and Ferris 1984). 

In sum, artifacts from the Hill site, like those 
from other contemporary sites of the Grand River 
Iroquois, display the increasing degree in which these 
people were becoming involved in a European-centred 
market economy, and the widening range of goods 
being demanded and obtained. 


DINING WITH SKANAWATI 


Among the general store goods in high demand by 
the Six Nations in the 19th century were ceramic 
tablewares. This seems to have been true for Thomas 
Hill, since at least 117 ceramic vessels are repre- 
sented in the site collection. 

Even by the end of the 18th century, certain of 
the prominent Mohawks had -mastered the art of 
proper British dining, as Patrick Campbell described 
in his 1792 visit to Joseph Brant's house at Mohawk 
Village: 


Tea was on the table when we came in, 
served up in the handsomest China plate 
and every other furniture in pro- 
portion...Supper was served up in the same 
genteel stile. (Johnston 1964:60). 


Although few among the Six Nations enjoyed the 
high living style of Brant, Patrick Shirrefi's 
description of Fishcarrier's house (a Cayuga chief 
who lived near York on the Grand River) conveys an 
air of sufficiency: 


His log-house had an appearance of 
comfort, having two large well-glazed 
windows in front, a door with veranda to 
the back, and a stone chimney stack. The 
family seemed to have finished a repast 
shortly before our arrival,--a good table 
being covered with plates, knives, and 
forks, recently used. (Shirreff 1835:152). 


The plates on Fishcarrier's table serve as 
reminders that, although past behavioural patterns, 
such as dining practice, may be _ inadequately 
documented in the historical record, archaeological 
evidence can enhance our understanding of even 
relatively recent times. So the broken plates found 
on archaeological sites may be used figuratively, and 
literally, to reconstruct the past. 

Ceramic tablewares display well documented 
trends during the 19th century, as European tech- 
nology and taste changed. In an earlier section, the 
ceramics from the Hill site have been viewed within 
the context of these changes. Perhaps more inter- 
esting, however, are the differences in ceramics that 
can be found among contemporaneous sites, differ- 
ences that may yield clues to varying economic and 
social conditions of the past. In the 19th century, 
wares and decorative types were differentially 
priced, and it is the hope of many historical archae- 
ologists that differences between sites with respect 
to certain categories of ceramics may be indicative 
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PERCENT PRINTED SHERDS 


of "socio-economic" differences in the households 
from which they derive. 

Below we will look at the Thomas Hill site 
ceramics to see how they compare with other mid- 
19th century Six Nation and European sites. 

First we will consider a simple, and perhaps not 
altogether accurate, method of estimating the rela- 
tive costliness of tableware ceramics. For mid-19th 
century white earthenwares, printing (including flown 
printing), was the most expensive method of deco- 
ration. Typically a dozen printed tea cups and 
saucers cost (wholesale) about $0.70 to $1.20. In 
contrast, painted, sponged and undecorated (C.C.) 
teas were relatively inexpensive, costing in the 
vicinity of $0.25 to $0.40, less than half the price of 
printed teas (e.g. Kenyon 1985b:45; 1985c:18,26). 
Similarly, edged and plain white (C.C.) plates were 
inexpensive alternatives to printed ones. 

Figure 13 shows the percent of printed sherds 
summarized for a sample of 106 mid-19th century 
(i.e. median date between 1830 and 1870) European 
sites, which derive from a rural Ontario context, 
either farmsteads or houses in smal] country villages. 
Here the percentage of printed sherds is calculated 
using a divisor that is the sum total of the number of 
printed (including flown), edged, painted, and sponged 
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sherds (dipt, plain white earthenware, yellow ware, 
and porcelain sherds are excluded from the count). 
This simple index of percent printed sherds, while a 
crude analytic tool, to some extent measures the 
relative quality or cost of ceramics on a site, with 
low percentages indicating a predominance of inex- 
pensive painted, edged and sponged wares, and higher 
percentages a predominance of the more expensive 
printed wares. 

The European sites display a high degree of 
variation ranging from 9% to 88%. To give a concrete 
example, Captain Christopher Beer, one of the most 
prominent men in Metcalfe Township (Ferris and 
Kenyon 1983), scored 85% on the printed ceramic 
scale, whereas a collection from an 1850's railway 
workers camp (AhHk-83) rated a lowly 9%. Despite 
these extremes, about half the sites fall between 40% 
and 60%. When this data is presented as a histogram 
(Figure 13: right), the resulting distribution can be 
seen to be unimodal, conforming very nearly to a 
norma! distribution or bell-curve. While some of this 
variation around the mean of 46% must be random 
error, there is no question that there are real 
differences between sites. 

It is tempting to interpret this histogram as in 
someway mirroring socio-economic variation in rural 
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Figure 13. Percent of Printed Sherds. On the right is a histogram 
showing data for 106 European sites. On the left the data for 15 
Six Nations sites, which are arranged from left to right in their 
approximate spatial order along the Grand River (see Figure 1). 
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19th century Ontario. Indeed, this bell-shaped curve 
with its broad middle range, is very similar to the 
distribution of "prestige classes" in studies of modern 
American and British rural communities (e.g. Kaufman 
1953:202; West 1945:117; Williams 1956:87), where 
few farmers and country villagers are either very 
rich or very poor, and most are somewhere in the 
middle. 

Turning now to a sample of 15 sites known or 
presumed to have been occupied by Six Nations 
families, these also display a fairly high degree of 
variation in the percent of printed sherds. When 
these sites are plotted geographically (Figure 13: 
left), some patterning to this variation emerges, with 
most of the higher percentages being found in or 
near Mohawk village (the "upriver" sites) and lower 
percentages being seen on the "downriver" sites, 
notably the Cayuga households of Styers and Cook. 
The Mohawk Village sites (including P. Powless and 
Moses Carpenter), with but one exception, have 
percentages higher than the European mean of 46%, 
whereas Cook, Styers and Hill have percentages 
lower than the European norm. The exception at 
Mohawk Village, the collection from Area F, is not 
unexpected since this was not a domestic house site, 
but rather the location of the Mohawk Institute, a 
boarding school for Native students (Kenyon and 
Ferris 1984). 

Although the differences between the "upriver" 
and "downriver" sites may reflect spatial differences 
in "wealth", perhaps the principal determinant is the 
degree of exposure to European dining practices, 
probably far more intense among the Mohawks, most 
of whom had been Christians for many years, than 
among the Onondaga or Cayugas, who were either 
recent converts, as was Thomas Hill, or still 
Longhouse adherents, as was Styers. Hill, Styers and 
Cook had fairly large farm operations (ca.27-40 
acres) probably equivalent in size to those held by 
most residents of Mohawk Village, with the possible 
exception of Moses Carpenter. That is, the differ- 
ence between the "upriver" and "downriver" sites is 
largely one of "style" or consumption pattern rather 
than "naked" wealth. : 

Behavioural differences between occupants of the 
"upriver" and "downriver" sites can be further 
demonstrated when ceramic vessel counts are consid- 
ered (methods of analysis and data are outlined in an 
appendix). Because these vessel analyses require 
larger artfact samples than sherd counts, the number 
of sites available for comparison is much smaller, so 
there are only 8 Six Nations sites. 

Two dimensions of variation can be examined: in- 
tersite differences in vessel forms and differences in 
the percentages of expensive ceramic wares. For the 
20 European sites there is a relationship between the 
percent of expensive wares and the numbers of ves- 
sel forms (Figure 14). Specifically, the sites with the 
greater percentages of expensive wares have rela- 
tively more plates than do the "poorer" sites: sites 
with low percentages of expensive wares (ca.20%) 
have about one plate for each saucer, but "wealth- 
ier" sites (say ca.60-80%) may have plate/saucer 
ratios approaching 1.5. 

This correlation is to be expected given 19th 
century dining practices. In the "better class" of 
homes, dinners featured multicourse, meals, where 
those who wished to acquit "...themselves well in the 
honours of their table (Trusler 1788:3)" would change 
plates after each course (Trusler 1788:12; Storke 


1859:28-35). Thus to stage a meal with appropriate 
taste and decorum it was necessary to have on hand 
a large stock of plates. Cups and saucers were also a 
necessity but no large amount of teaware was re- 
quired since cups did not have to be changed 
throughout a meal, only refilled. 

Poorer, or at least simpler, households did not 
aspire to such luxury. One plate and one cup and 
Saucer per person seems to have been the standard; 
so much so, that Ontario debtor's law allowed among 
the household items exempt from seizure "six knives, 
six forks, six plates, six teacups, six saucers, one 
sugar basin, one milk jug, one tea pot, six spoons” 
(Ontario 1877:800). Since the average household size 
at this time was about 6 persons, this suggests that 
the drafters of the debtor's legislation regarded one 
plate and one cup and saucer per person as a neces- 
sity of life. This meant, of course, a plate/saucer 
ratio of 1.0, similar to what was observed for the 
"poorer" sites in the archaeological data. 
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Figure 14. Percent of Expensive Wares and 
Plate/Saucer Ratios for European and Six 
Nations Sites. Trend lines are determined 
by linear regression; the raw data is given 
in the appendix. 


When the 8 Six Nations sites are plotted on this 
graph, a very different pattern emerges. As the 
percent of expensive wares increases, there is a drop 
in the plate/saucer ratio, not an increase as seen 
with the European sites. There is something else. As 
the percent of expensive ware increases, regression 
lines for the European and Six Nations sites 
converge. Once again, for Six Nations sites the 
variation in the percent of expensive wares may be 
related more to the degree of European contact than 
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"wealth" or purchasing power as such. Sites with low 
percentages of expensive ware and high plate/saucer 
ratios tend to be the downriver ones -- Cook, Styers 
and Hill. The high plate/saucer ratio on downriver 
sites may owe to a different reason than high ratios 
seen on the "wealthier" European sites. For the 
Native sites this high ratio probably is a product of 
comparatively low amounts of teaware, in contrast to 
the "wealthier" European sites where a high plate/ 
saucer ratio represents a superfluity of plates. In 
short, for the "downriver" Six Nations drinking tea 
may still not have been an integral part of their 
dining practices as it seems to have been for 
Mohawks at the "upriver" end. 

Despite the relatively high social and economic 
standing of Thomas Hill, it is apparent from a study 
of his tableware that his dining behaviour departed 
from the European and Mohawk norm, and in this 
respect he more closely resembled the non-Christian, 
and less acculturated, Cayuga. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has given an historical and archae- 
ological sketch of an Onondaga chief who lived in 
the first half of the 19th century. We have inquired 
into his ancestry, traced out his descendants, visited 
his neighbours, rummaged through his refuse heap, 
inventoried his household goods and, finally, sat down 
to table with Thomas Echo Hill — the Firekeeper. 
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APPENDIX 
COMPARATIVE CERAMIC DATA 


This appendix gives in tabullar form the ceramic 
data used the vessel form comparisons, together with 
some explanatory motes. In addition, summary 
Statistics are provided, including the regression 
coefficients used in Figure 14. The European and Six 
Nation sites are listed separately in the tables below. 

The data are derived from a minimum vessel 
count for the sites (the procedures and problems with 
this analysis are outlined in Kenyon and Kenyon 
1982). For each site three numbers are given: 


N: The total number of plates, cups and saucers 
EXP: The percentage of expensive varieties of 
wares as calculated with N as a divisor (hence 
this does not include bowls or vessel forms 
other than plates, cups or saucers.) 

P/S: The piate/saucer ratio, that is, the number 
of plates divided by the number of saucers. 


"Expensive" and "Inexpensive" categories of 
ceramics are defined as follows: 


Expensive: Porcelain 
White Granite or Ironstone 
Printed 
Flowing Colours 
Inexpensive: Painted earthenware 


Sponged (including "Stamped") 
Edged 
C.C. or Plain Earthenware 


The European Sites 


The European sites are scattered through the 
southern counties of Southwestern Ontario, with sites 
1 to 8 below being located in the lower Grand River 
tract (see Figure 1). All 20 sites have mean occu- 
pation dates between 1830 and 1865. Sources of data 
are as follows: sites 1-14, Kenyon and Kenyon 1982; 
sites 15-19 Ferris and Kenyon 1983; site 20, Kenyon, 
Ferris, Dodd & Lennox 1984. Names given to sites are 
either the name of one of the original 19th century 
occupants (e.g. Christopher Beer, John Young Jr.) or 
else a 19th century locale (e.g. Glen Airn Mill, 
Antrim Village). The few exceptions to this have 
concocted names, which are enclosed in quotation 
marks. The only non-house site is the G.T.R. Camp, 
which represents a ca.1858 encampment of railway 
workers, and serves as a working class comparative 
sample. 


SITE N EXP P/S 
(1) John Croker 106 28.3 apy A 
(2) Anthony's Mills 90 30:0° - 1d 
(3) Pat. MacDonald 71 56.3; be52 
(4) John Young Jr. 133 46.6 1.46 
(5) Glen Airn Mill 284 36.3 -89 
(6) "Indian Line" 37 43.2 -63 
(7) George Thomas 166 81.3 1.36 
(8) W. Westbrook 39 33:3: 1:00 
(9) "Komoka 2" 54 63.0 1.05 
(10) Antrim Village 29 44.8 1.38 
(11) Farrell 72 8.3 -96 
(12) G.T.R. Camp (AhHk-83) 44 15.9 1.06 
(13) Ferguson 47 27.7 1.36 
(14) Ketchum 62 58.1 | Poy} 
(15) Nicholls 45 24.4 129) 
(16) Duncan Campbell 55 &7.3\. 1.380 
(17) Christopher Beer 65 TOMO QAT 
(18) Jacob Beer 43 5305 1523 
(19) "Crinan Creek" 146 527 £,03 
(20) Terry Lynch 59 5255 78 
Mean 43.9 1.21 
Standard Deviation 18.7 39 
Sample Size 20 
Correlation Coefficient (r) -4707 
Regression Slope (b) -0097 
Regression Constant (a) -7865 
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Six Nation Sites 


The eight Six Nations sites with adequate vessel 
counts are listed below in a format similar to the 
European data. Mohawk Village archaeology has been 
described by Kenyon and Ferris (1984). The Area A 
collection analyzed below is based on a large surface 
collection obtained prior to the 1983 excavations. 
The occupant of this site, at least in the 1840's, was 
Peter Powless. Area B is also a surface collection. 
This house was occupied by Catherine and/or William 
John, her son. The Johns were a Mohawk family of 
prestigious ancestry. Catherine's father was Joseph 
Brant and her husband was the son of John 
Deserontyon, leader of the Bay of Quinte Mohawks. 
The Area C collection was excavated in 1983 from a 
privy, located in the south end of the village near 
the Joseph Brant house, although what family was 
reponsible for filling this 1830's feature with 
delectable ceramics is unknown. Across the river 
from Mohawk village is the house site of Moses 
Carpenter, a Mohawk. An 1842 map by William 
Walker shows the precise location of Carpenter's 
house. In an 1843 agricultural census, Carpenter is 
listed as having 96 acres of cleared land, one of the 
largest holdings among the Mohawks. The "Middleport 
2" site is located in the southeastern corner of Lot 
59, River Range, Onondaga Twp. The occupation date 
for this site is similar to Thomas Hill (ca.1820-1850). 
According to the 1843 map (Figure 3), the occupant 
of this 5 acre clearing was one John Hill. Unfor- 
tunately, as discussed earlier, this is a common name 
among the Six Nations, and in the absence of other 
data it is difficult to say exactly which John Hill this 
is. Much further downriver are the two Cayuga sites 
occupied by Styers and Cook. The Styers were one of 
the principal families of the "Mt. Healy Settlement" 
(Faux 1985:10-12). The 1843 agricultural census 
shows that Betsey Styers had 39 acres of cleared 
land, one of the larger holdings for the Lower 
Cayuga. Betsey Styers was a longhouse follower. 
Susan Cook, unlike most of the other Lower Cayuga, 
retained her downriver holding until 1864 (Faux 
1985). The 1861 census gives her farm size as 40 
acres. 


SITE N EXP “P/S 
Mohawk Village: Area A 373 58.2 1.34 
Mohawk Village: Area B 40 60.0 2.00 
Mohawk Village: Area C 31 54.8 1.30 
Moses Carpenter 53 62-3 1.20 
Thomas Hill 101 30.7 1.64 
"Middleport 2" 42 52.4 e727 
Betsey Styers 26 26.9 3.00 
Susan Cook 4] 34.1 1.89 
Mean 47.4 1.77 
Standard Deviation 14.4 +38 
Sample Size 8 
Correlation Coefficient (r) -6595 
Regression Slope (b) --0264 
Regression Constant (a) 3.0215 


In addition to the Six Nations sites described 
above, notes about the other sites used in the sherd 
count analyses are in order. The two May sites, 
located just north of the village of Cayuga are in an 
area once occupied by a mixture of Cayuga, 


Delaware, and "Old" Nanticoke. So far it has not 
been possible to convincingly identify the occupants 
of these two sites. At Mohawk Village, Area F is the 
Mohawk Institute, while Areas D and G are house 
sites. Area G, discovered subsequent to the work 
described in Kenyon and Ferris (1984), is located 
midway between Areas D and E. The Paulus (or 
Powless) Powless site is about 500 meters southeast 
of Mohawk Chapei by the Grand River. This property 
is assigned to Powless in an 1845 map, and a house is 
mentioned in this location in some 1845 land survey 
notes. This Powless was a brother of the Peter 
Powless of Mohawk Village Area A, and a brother- 
in-law of Catherine John (Area B?). Lastly, the two 
Vajko sites are located on a small creek about half a 
kilometer from the Grand River, within an area 
called the Stewart and Ruggles tract. This vicinity is 
known as Tutelo Heights and it is the approximate 
location of the former Upper Tutelo settlement. 
While it is possible that these two 1820-30's 
components may be Tutelo house sites, this still can 
not be confirmed through historical documents. 
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THE BREAKS ON THE ELLIOTT SITE 


William A. Fox 


Up until recently, few Glen Meyer communities 
had been excavated to the extent that broken 
artifact mends could be utilized to discuss settlement 
social] structure and history. Milt Wright (1979:78) 
briefly mentions ten rim sherd mends noted on the 
Uren village and Ron Williamson (1985:260) discusses 
mends on the Little site as they reflect contem- 
poreanity of pit features. Initial study of the 
Calvert village assemblage identified 57 rim sherd 
cross-mends (Fox 1982:5), which when combined with 
feature superimposition data, was used to argue for 
three major sequential phases or configurations of 
the site. Several Iroquoian village analyses relating 
to other cultural groups recently also have consid- 
ered artifact mends, such as von Gernet's (1985) 
Draper pipe study. 

Figure | displays the 61 rim sherd mends 
identified on the Elliott villages. The pattern 
complexity is as expected in the case of two over- 
lapping village phases. Many mends are inferred, as 
opposed to physical joins; however, the diversity of 
decorative technique, motif and ware fabrics charac- 
teristic of Glen Meyer ceramic assemblages facil- 
itates accurate individual vessel identifications. As 
most of the plough zone had been stripped from the 
site before our arrival, only one midden artifact 
sample was acquired (see Figure |). This deposit lay 
in a slight natural depression and had not been 
disturbed by previous agricultural activities on site. 
Thus, most mends are between pit features, although 
there are five associated directly with the sub-plough 
zone midden deposit. 

What does this web of ceramic mends mean? A 
first glance shows that the majority are located 
within the zone of village Phase II and III overlap 
(Fox 1986). This is not overly surprising, as the Phase 
III features in this area would be expected to incor- 
porate earlier Phase II surficial debris deposits in 
their fills. A corollary, as previously suggested for 
the Calvert site (Fox 1982:5), is that the latest 
occupation pit features are most likely to contain the 
widest diversity of vessels. This, of course, is 
qualified by the vicissitudes of pit feature size 
(volume), fill character (ceramic refuse density) and 
Phase II refuse disposal patterns. The six mends 
associated with a large "Type 1" pit southwest of 
House 21 (see Figure 1) tends to support this hypoth- 
esis, in that this feature relates to Phase III on the 
basis of mends, position on the site and the latest 
radiocarbon date from Elliott - 1190 A.D. (Fox 
1983:3). 

Ceramic mends between the sub-plough zone 
midden deposit and House 13 (see Figure 1) provide 
some interesting data on Phase II refuse disposal 
patterns. Debris was transported out the south end 
longhouse door and deposited against the inside of 
the palisade wall. A similar pattern of Phase Il 
refuse disposal is suggested by mends from features 
to the east of House 6 and 8 (see Figure 1). Debris 
seems to have been thrown against the palisade, from 
a side doorway in the case of House 6. Otherwise, 
most Phase II mends are intra-house (see Figure 1: 
Houses 4, 5, 7 and 9). Some refuse from House 7 
seems to have been deposited in a feature just 
outside the north end doorway. 

Phase III patterns are more difficult to discern 
as most relate to the central village overlap sector. 


Mends relating to the aforementioned "Type |" pit 
southwest of House 21 and just inside a Phase III 
palisade line suggest that a similar pattern of refuse 
disposal was practiced during the final village occu- 
pation, perhaps with most debris travelling to the 
south village area. Certainly, Houses 18 and 19 and 
perhaps (uncertain mends) Houses 22 and 24 are con- 
tributing. The situation is complicated by the fact 
that this particular pit feature contains the only 
evidence from the site of mortuary ritual, so that 
more factors than simple refuse disposal may be 
operating in this instance. Other Phase III House 19 
mends to palisade vicinity features further support 
the general pattern; however, considerable debris 
from House 18 was recovered from a pit just outside 
its west end doorway (see Figure 1). 

Assignment of features to particular houses on 
the basis of ceramic mends is complicated in overlap 
Situations by the fact that not all rims can be 
assigned to a specific pit layer. A Phase III vessel 
mend to a top versus bottom layer of a stratified 
pit obviously is going to be a significant factor in 
the final assignment of the feature provenience. 
Furthermore, many additional activities to routine 
refuse disposal could play a part in the Elliott site 
ceramic mend patterns. Von Gernet (1985:111) cites 
Weigard concerning the use of ceramic vessel frag- 
ments and the role of Huichol Indian children in 
ceramic sherd dispersal. Evidence from the Ellioti 
villages reflects the former curation factor, in that 
ceramic sherds (and turtle shell fragments) were 
being utilized as red ochre paint containers or 
palettes. 

While the foregoing constitutes simply a "first 
approximation", this exercise has served to re- 
emphasize to this researcher that only through 
acceptance and consideration of the potentially 
complex behaviour represented in such archaeological 
data are realistic social constructs likely to be 
generated. 
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Rim Mends. 


Figure 1. Ceramic Vessel 
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